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CHAIE OP ST. PETER. 



In the article accompanying the colored plate 
in our June number, we traced the growth of 
Byzantine ornament and marked its classic and 
Christian elements, we saw that Grecian art and 
Roman skill had been applied to the creation of a 
new Order, and after discarding all that was beau- 
tiful in one and 
all that was use- 
ful in the other, 
the new sect 
made from the 
residuum a com- 
bination socrude 
that it was no- 
ticed and so no- 
vel that it be- 
came perman- 
ent. 

The ornamen- 
tation and fresco 
work have been 
preserved to us 
through being 
covered by the 
paint of later 

decorators, and where the more recent work 
is scraped away it discloses gems of genuis 
from the brush of the innovating artists. 
There were no such means for preserving furniture 
nor the delicate wood carving, that was a part of 
the finer work in which they indulged. These fell 
and were destroyed by the Iconoclasts of Leo the 
Isaurian, and the hordes of Mahomet II. The 
rabid ignorance of the former despoiling and 
wrecking everything that approached a semblance 
to the human figure, and the murderous fanaticism 
of the latter burning and breaking whatever had 
escaped the fury of his v predecessor. Between these 
two very little, in the way of furniture, has come 
down to the present day and we are, in a great 
measure, dependent upon our imagination to sup- 
ply those pieces that are lacking. The most ancient 
and in some respects, the most interesting piece 
of Byzantine furniture remaining to us, is the so- 
called chair of St. Peter preserved in the Vatican. 
The lower part of the chair is solid or box like, 
having somewhat the appearance of a chest with 
four very short and very stout feet, the seat is 
upholstered and containing four arches supporting 
a pediment which has in it three circular openings, 
the centre one being much larger than the others. 
These openings at one time contained gold and 
ivory plaques. Our illustration gives an excellent 
idea of its appearance. A ehair of this description 
is in the South Kensington Museum. It is repre- 
sented as having been the property of the Consul 
Pompeius. It is like the old folding curule chair 
of Rome, but with elements both of Greek and 
Egyptain ornamentation, such as belong to the 
massive marble seats, supported by lions or leopards, 
with the heads 
sculptured above 
the upper joint of 
the hind legs. In 
the mouth of each 
of the lions' heads 
is a ring, for the 
purpose of carry- 
ing the chair, and 
the top frame is 
ornamented with 
little panels and 
medalions contain- 
ing winged masks 
and portraits of 
the consul and his 
family. On each 
side of the seat 
are small winged 
figures of Victory 
standing on globes 
and holding cir- 
cular tablets over 
their head. A foot- 
stool accompanied this chair. Still another chair is 
at South Kensington, formed of curved pieces 
jointed together at the place of intersection ; one 
pair of these pieces prolonged and connected by 
straight cross bars forms a back. Two dolphins 
with the heads touching the low front pieces and 
the tails sloping up and connected with the back, 
compose the arms. 

The lyre back was likewise quite ordinary ; 
round cushions were frequently hung on the back, 
while others were upon the seat. 

The beds belonged chiefly to religious composi- 
tions such as the Nativity, or visions appearing to 
saints in their sleep. There were couches in the old 
Roman form with valances hanging to the ground. 
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At Ravenna, that most romantic city so inter- 
esting and so seldom visited, the city of Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, the home of the sister of 
Honorius, in this city we remember studying the 
ivory throne of St. Maximin, now kept in the 
Cathedral of Saint Apollinaris, in Classe, and show- 
ing all the peculiarities of a Byzantine form influ- 
enced by Western workmanship. The throne is 
composed entirely of square plaques, all of them 
exquisitely carved. 

Roman life and manners, their domestic art 
and customs were conveyed, with some modifica- 
tions, to Constantinople, but in the transition they 
gained largely in pomp and display and lost much 
of the cruelty that distinguished Roman days. 
The games of the circus, without the cruelties of 
gladitorial combats, were retained. Chariots were 
in constant use, much wealth was spent on their 
construction, and chariot races were kept up. Fur- 
niture, such as chairs, couches, chests, caskets, 
mirrors, and articles of the toilet, was exceedingly 
rich. Gold and silver -were abundant, there was a 
constant influx of wealth brought them by the 
families driven from the Roman provinces by the 
frequency of the barbarian invasions, which, owing 
to the helpless condition Rome had sunken into, 
were of more than occasional occurrence. Thus 
was Constantinople the centre for luxury and 
the home, for a time, of art. 

The ancient custom of reclining at meals had 
ceased. The guests sat on benches or chairs and 
the great hall of the palace was known as the 
" triclinia-aurea, " or golden dining-room, a reten- 
tion of name with loss of meaning. 

It will be noticed in all our illustrations that 
the predominat- 
ing characteris- 
tic of the By- 
zantine style, is 
the round arch, 
a feature that 
was employed in 
every conceiv- 
able manner 
whether in arch- 
itecture or furni- 
ture. 

It is difficult 
to determine up- 
on any date that 
marks the ad- 
vent of the so- 
called medieval 
art. The middle 
ages may be 
considered al- 
most an indefi- 
nite period, 
marked by a pre- 
dominance of 
the romantic in art and manners, tinged by the 
chivalrous and the religious. Classic art, which it 
succeeded, was utilized to furnish symbols for 
civil or ecclesiastical purposes, and the beauties 
of the sixteenth century renaissance, which fol- 
lowed it, were not even shadowed or anticipated 
in its rugged and graceless lines. Medievalism was 
a slow growth, and spread over the countries only 
with the progress of the monks who usurped, no 
less than did the kings, an absolute temporal 
control. 

As with the Byzantine, there are very few 
authenticated examples of middle age furniture 
in existence, and while this may appear strange, 
in view of the immense quantities of spoil that 
was carried from the magnificent cities of Italy 
and the East by the Northern conquerors, it is in 
part explained by the exceeding richness of the 
material, too rich, in fact, to be permitted to 
remain molded in the form of tables, or chairs or 
bedsteads. Gibbon says: "When the treasures, 
after the conquest of Spain, were plundered by 
the Arabs, they admired, and they have celebrated, 
a table of considerable size of one single piece of 
solid emerald (that is, glass) encircled with three 
rows of fine pearls, supported by three hundred 
and sixty-five feet of gems and estimated at the 
value of five thousand pieces of gold." 

One of the earliest examples of medieval art is 
the chair of Dagobert, preserved in the Louvre, 
and made entirely of gilt bronze ; an illustration 
of this interesting piece is given herewith. Metal- 
lurgy in the precious metals and in bronze, includ- 
ing the gilding of bronze, was the one art that 
survived the departure, if it had not even preceded 
the invasion, of the Romans in Britain. Ivory 
was rarely employed for any objects of secular 
use, unless on mirror cases, combs or the thrones 
of kings; on horns, caskets, sword hilts and the 
like. 

Early medieval art, under the general name of 
Gothic, continued down to the twelfth century 
full of Romanesque forms and details. Figures 
were clothed in classic draperies, but stiff and 
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severe with upright lines and childish attempts to 
indicate the limbs and joints beneath. Never- 
theless, the work of these centuries, rude and 
archaic as it is, is full of dignity and force. The 
subjects were often sacred, often of war or of the 
chase. The last were commonly mixed with 
animals, lions and dogs, eagles or hawks, or leaves 
of the acanthus and other foliage. Throughout 
these ages the foliated sculpture, the paintings of 
books and the carving of ivory, and no doubt of 
wood also, were, moreover, composed in endless 
convolutions, such as may be seen on sculptured 
stone in Ireland and on the Norwegian doors of 
the twelfth century. Whether the different con- 
volutions are formed by figures or dragons, or by 

stalks of foliage 
twined and knot- 
ted together in 
bold carved lines, 
symmetrically ar- 
ranged, each por- 
tion is generally 
carefully design- 
ed and traceable 
through many 
windings, as hav- 
ing a distinct in- 
tention and pur- 
pose. Ornamental 
work was thus 
apparently conventional, but made up of individual 
parts separately carried out, and in some degree, 
though not altogether, realistic. / 

The Anglo-Saxon house, as pictured in illumi- 
nations of the times, consisted of one story, and 
composed generally of only one room. The addition 
of a second was rare before the Norman Conquest. 
The furniture of the room was made up of a heavy 
table, sometimes fixed, on which the residents in 
the house and the guests slept. A bedstead was 
occasionally reserved for the mistress of the house. 
Bedsteads, when used by the women or the lord 
of the house, were enclosed in a shed or enclosure 
upon the principle of the modern canopy or hang- 
ing. In the Bayeux tapestry a bed roof is tiled, 
and the framework shut in with curtains. In 
sleeping upon the table bags of straw were used to 
he upon. 

Benches, some with lion or other heads at the 
corners, like elongated chairs or settles (with 
backs for the lord and lady of the house) were 
the usual seats. Benches were also used as beds; 
so were the lids or tops of chests, the sack or 
bag being sometimes kept in them and filled with 
straw when required. 

The tables were covered with cloths when 
dinner was served. Stained cloths and tapestries, 
commonly worked with pictorial designs, were used 
to hang upon the walls of the house. They were 
called wah-hraegal, wall covering ; personal clothing 
was kept in chests of rude construction. 

With the growth of ideas and the increase in 
a disposition to indulge in luxury, the nouses were 
enlarged and a second story added. Rooms for the 
ladies were set apart, and in time there was added 
a parlor or talking room, a name derived from the 
rooms in which conversation was allowed in mon- 
asteries where 
silence was the 
general rule. In 
the upper room 
there were fire- 
places, but not 
always chim- 
neys. 

The furniture 
was simple, and 
consisted of but 
few objects. The 
table was on 
trestles; the seats 
were benches. 
Armoires, cup- 
boards or presses 
either stood in 
recesses in the 
wall or were com- 
plete wooden enclosures. Beds were furnished 
with ornamented testers, and had a bench at the 
foot ; quilts and pillows and striped or spotted 
linen sheets ; over all was a skin covering. A chair 
and a peg to hang clothes upon was all the rest 
of the "furniture." 

In the Fifth Parallel of our series, given upon 
the opposite page, we show a sideboard in both 
the Byzantine and Middle Age style. The first 
is built entirely of oak and carved ; the scrolls 
about the drawer handles are of metal, as are also 
the buttons shown on the upper part, about the 
mirror and over the top. The Middle Age side is 
likewise of oak, inlaid with ebony. The vari- 
colored ornamental bands on the drawers are made 
by inlay, as is also the pictured panel at the top. 
The animal at the lower corner is in ebony. 
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